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THE GERMAN POLITICAL CRISIS 


ESS than three weeks before the Lausanne 

reparation conference, the latent German 
political crisis finally came to a head. Following 
President von Hindenburg’s desertion of Dr. 
Briining, the latter’s cabinet resigned on May 30, 
despite the fact that a fortnight earlier it had re- 
ceived a vote of confidence in the Reichstag with 
a majority of 30. After conversations with the 
leaders of most of the political parties—a proce- 


, dure which preserved the constitutional forms— 


President von Hindenburg on May 31 entrusted 
the formation of a new cabinet to Colonel von 
Papen, former German military attaché in Wash- 
ington, who was recalled by the German govern- 
ment in 1915 at President Wilson’s request for 
alleged violation of American neutrality and mis- 
use of diplomatic privileges. An extreme right- 
wing Centrist, von Papen immediately announced 
his resignation from Dr. Briining’s party, the 
principles of which he in no sense supports. 
The new Chancellor’s only claim to liberalism is 
his purported desire for Franco-German rap- 
prochement on account of “economic necessity.” 
The new ministry, according to early reports, 
will represent predominantly conservative ag- 
rarian interests, heavy industry and above all 
the army—the old Germany; labor is completely 
unrepresented. Baron von Neurath, the new For- 
eign Minister, is notorious for his anti-Republican 
sentiments; General von Schleicher, generally 
credited with being the deus ex machina of the 
present crisis, will head the Ministry of Defense. 
The new government, admittedly a_ stop-gap, 
looks more to the army than to the Reichstag for 
support. The Nazis will probably tolerate the 


_ Cabinet, provided that the ban on their Storm 


Troops is removed, and that they get assurance 
that new Reichstag elections, in which they hope 
to secure a majority, will be held this year. The 
Center party has not gone into opposition but will 
reserve its decision on each issue as it comes be- 
fore the Reichstag, which may give the party the 


balance of power. The Social Democrats and 
Communists are of course openly hostile. 


For more than two years Germany has been 
ruled by a triumvirate consisting of President von 
Hindenburg, Chancellor Briining and Minister of 
Defense Groener, with the active cooperation of 
the Socialist head of Prussia, Otto Braun. This 
combination insured relative domestic tranquillity 
during a period of continuous economic depres- 
sion and financial] crisis. The “Briining system” 
was based on the belief that international action 
would relieve the German crisis. Largely in order 
to retain foreign confidence, the cabinet declined 
to take in the National Socialists, although the 
latter had become the largest political group in 
the country. International action, however, was 
not forthcoming. France, Great Britain, and the 
United States made no attempt to carry out the 
urgent recommendations of the two Basle com- 
mittees concerning the world economic crisis.* 


Despite the re-election of President von Hin- 
denburg, the April elections reflected growing dis- 
satisfaction with the Briining policy of modera- 
tion. The first open attack came when General 
Groener was obliged to resign on May 12 as Min- 
ister of Defense. A month before, Dr. Groener 
had ordered the dissolution of the Nazi Storm 
Troops, Hitler’s private army. In order to re- 
move charges of discrimination, the government 
on May 4 issued an emergency decree which 
placed all political associations of a military char- 
acter—including the Republican Reichsbanner 
and the nationalist Stahlhelm—under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of the Interior, of which 
General Groener was also the head. 

The Hitlerites were aroused by Groener’s 
action, particularly since the German Supreme 
Court ruled that the material confiscated at Nazi 
headquarters in Berlin did not contain treason- 


*Cf. ‘But the Time is Short,’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, Vol. X, 
No. 48, August 28, 1931; also “Revision of the Young Plan Forecast,” 
ibid., Vol. XI, No. 9, January 1, 1932. 
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able matter. Furthermore, a number of na- 
tionalist generals in the Reichswehr, headed by 
General von Schleicher, attacked the policy of 
suppressing nationalist bands which might have 
potential military value. It is believed that these 
generals attempted to undermine the position of 
Dr. Briining with President von Hindenburg and 
to force the Chancellor out. The President, more- 
over, spent the past fortnight on his estate in East 
Prussia, and it is reported that his old Junker 
friends convinced him of the dangers of a pro- 
jected emergency decree by which Dr. Briining 
sought to provide small land allotments for the 
, unemployed by dividing up some of the large East 
Prussian estates. These factors, added to Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg’s growing conviction that 
the Briining government—based primarily on the 
Centrists and Socialists—did not represent the 
German people, apparently caused the President 
to withdraw his support from Dr. Briining. 
These political changes have been accompanied 
by serious disturbances in the Reichstag which 
met from May 9 to 12, and by disorders in the 
Prussian Diet which convened for a brief period 
on May 24. While the latter body elected a Nazi 
president, it was unable to choose a Premier, with 
the result that the Braun government continues 
to carry on the administration. Following the ad- 
journment of the Diet, serious Nazi-Communist 
riots took place in various German cities. 
Germany will now send to Lausanne a conserva- 
tive nationalist delegation which will doubtless 
be much more intransigeant than Dr. Briining, 
who commanded universal respect and confidence 
abroad. Briining gambled on international assis- 
tance and lost; thanks to the continued procras- 
tination of the leading powers, the outlook for 
Lausanne is extremely dark. 
MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


Coalition Government in Japan 

The political uncertainty that followed the late 
Premier Inukai’s assassination was ended on May 
22 when, at Prince Saionji’s suggestion, the Em- 
peror appointed Viscount Makoto Saito, the Gov- 
ernor-General responsible for the introduction of 
a civilian régime in Korea, to form a coalition 
government. Prince Saionji’s recommendation 
represents the Elder Statesman’s compromise be- 
tween the opposing advocates of a strict party and 
a strict non-party government. It is also gener- 
ally recognized as a move to enable the parties to 
rehabilitate their political prestige under the 
aegis of a liberal-minded Premier. In the new 
cabinet, announced on May 25, three posts were 
allocated to the Seiyukai party, two to the Min- 
seito, two to the military, and four to non-party 
men. Premier Saito temporarily holds the post 


of Foreign Minister, and General Sadao Araki 
retains the office of War Minister. The two par. 
ties have agreed to sink their differences and 
push through the government’s program in the 
special two-weeks’ session of the Diet that con. 
vened on June 1. This program includes passage 
of the $65,000,000 appropriation bill covering 
military expenditures for an additional seven 
months, thus assuring support for the military’s 
“pacification” policy in Manchuria, which has 
been meeting with stiff resistance from loyalist 
Chinese forces in the neighborhood of Harbin, 
The crucial political struggle, however, is likely 
to take place within the cabinet itself over the 
military’s demands for radical economic meas- 
ures, including a moratorium on farmers’ debts 
and downward revision of taxation for small tax- 
payers, the deficit thus incurred to be met by steep 
taxes on inherited wealth. 

At Shanghai, the last contingent of the Jap- 
anese expeditionary force withdrew on May 31, 
well ahead of the schedule set by the armistice 
signed on May 5. It is understood that in accord- 
ance with the League Council’s proposal of Feb- 
ruary 29, Japan has submitted to Great Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States plans looking 
toward a round-table conference to consider com- 
mon measures for the future protection of foreign 
lives and property in the Shanghai area. The 
Japanese are apparently attempting to broaden 
the scope of the original proposal by suggesting 
the establishment of neutral zones around Shang- 
hai and other port cities. Arrangements con- 
cerning the details of this conference, which were 
left unsettled following the assassination of 
Premier Inukai, are reported to be under dis- 
cussion by the four Western powers. 

T. A. BISSON. 


I Saw Hitler, by Dorothy Thompson. New York, Farrar 
& Rinehart, 1932. $1.00. 

A timely polemic by a well-known journalist. 

England, the Unknown Isle, by Paul Cohen-Portheim. 
New York, Dutton, 1931. $3.00. 

A well written group of sketches of English towns and 
life by one who was held in England for several years as 
a prisoner of war. 

La Reconstruction du Droit International en Matiére des 
Traités, by Ivan TomSié. Paris, A. Pedone, 1931. 

A valuable technical study. 

The World Economic Crisis, 1929-1931, by Paul Einzig. 
London, Macmillan, 2nd edition, 1932. $2.75. 

A comprehensive and unbiased description of the world 
economic collapse, with suggestions for greater cooperation 
for the purpose of preventing future disasters. 

War and Diplomacy in the French Republic, by Frederick 
L. Schuman. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1931. $4.00. 
A well documented if somewhat ponderous study of the 
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French foreign policy. 
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